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Subject;  "Questions  and  Answers."  Information  from  the 
U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Economics, 


*  *  * 


Right  at  the  top  of  our  pile  of  question-letters  this  morning,  I  find  one 
on  canning  fruit.     Let  me  read  you  what  this  listener  says:   "I'm  a  beginner 
at  canning,  putting  up  my  ovm  fruit  for  the  first  time  this  year.     I've  already 
canned  quite  a  bit  of  rhubarb  and  some  strawberries,  but  I'm  still  in  doubt  on 
some  little  points  that  wouldn't  worry  an  old-timer  at  the  job.     Eor  example, 
I'd  like  to  know  whether  my  glass  jars  should  be  hot  or  cold  when  I  put  my  hot 
fruit  in.     And  I'd  like  to  know  whether  to  fill  them  right  up  to  the  brim  or 
leave  a  space  on  top." 

Well,  maybe  you're  a  new  canner,  too,  and  are  wondering  about  just  such 
little  points.     So  here  are  answers  from  the  canning  people  at  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  in  Washington.     They  say:   "Before  filling  your  containers  with 
fruit  —  whether  you're  using  glass  jars  or  tin  cans,  you  wash  and  rinse  and 
then  sterilize  them  by  boiling  them  in  water.     You  have  them  hot  when  the  fruit 
goes  in.     And  you  seal  them  quickly  before  they  begin  to  cool.    You  do  not  fill 
them  quite  full,  but  leave  a  little  head space." 

So  much  for  those  points  —  little, to  be  sure,  but  quite  important  in 
succesful  canning.  Maybe  we  should  just  run  over  the  steps  in  canning  fruit 
briefly,  just  to  clear  up  any  other  doubtful  points  while  we're  on  the  subject. 

"The  first  step  in  the  fruit  canning  process."  I'm  quoting  the  words  of 
the  home  economics  people  again  —  "the  first  step  is  to  get  good  fruit  and 
use  it  without  delay,  after  you  have  culled  any  that  is  bruised  or  imperfect, 
and  washed  it  carefully.     Then  heat  the  fruit,   if  yo"j  are  using  the  hot-pack 
method."    And  by  the  way,  the  hot-pack  method  is  the  recommended  method. 
"You  heat  the  fruit  slowly  and  thoroughly,  either  with  sugar  or  in  sirup, 
not  to  cook  it  but  to  drive  the  air  out  and  shrink  it  so  you  can  put  more  in 
the  can.     Then  you  pack  the  hot  fruit  in  the  hot  sterilized  cans  filling  them 
almost  but  not  quite  to  the  top. 

"As  the  cans  are'  filled  with  fruit  and  seal  -i,  you  process  them  —  that 
is,  you  give  them  a  final  heating  to  kill  any  bacteria  or  other  organisms 
that  may  be  left  in  the  fruit  ord  that  sooner  or  ia:,er  may  cause  it  to  spoil. 
For  this,  if  you  don't  have  a  ready-made,  water-b?tn  canner,  you  can  use  a 
wash  boiler,  or  some  other  big  container  partly  filled  with  boiling  water, 
With  a  rack  on  the  bottom  to  hold  the  cans.     You  put  the  hot,  sealed  cans 
on  the  rack,  with  the  water  covering  them,  and  you  keep  the  water  boiling. 
How  long  you  heat  the  cans  in  this  boiling  water  depends  on  the  kind  of  fruit, 
the  size  of  the  can,  and  whether  it  is  glass  or  tin." 
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No  use  going  into  all  the  details  here  v.'hen  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
consult  your  canning  bulletin.     And  that  reminds  liie.     Once  again  let  me  mention 
that  just  now  the  shelves  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  are 
holding  a  supply  of  free  canning  bulletins  which,  you  can  have  just  for  the 
asking  —  while  they  last.    Write  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  the  bulletin  called  "Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Home." 
There  you'll  find  the  answers  to  your  home  canning  questions,  little  and  big  — 
answers  for  beginners  and  answers  for  old-timers,  too. 

Must  be  that  one  of  our  friends  in  getting  ready  to  serve  a  Scotch 
dinner,  or  maybe  she's  expecting  ;swmmer  visitors  from  across  the  Atlantic.  Any 
way,  she  writes:   "Please  tell  me/ that  national  Scottish  dish  called  'haggis'  is? 
(oronounced  as  spelled).    And  what     is  a  fish  or  a  fish  dish  called  'finnan 
haddie'?  " 

First,  about  that  hearty  combination-dish  called  haggis  —  a  hearty  dish 
for  a  hardy  people,  from  what  I've  heard  of  it,  and  a  thrifty  dish,  too, 
as  you  might  imagine.     It  is  a  kind  of  hash  of  minced  cooked  sheep's  heart, 
liver  and  lungs  mixed  with  oatmeal,  onion,  beef  suet  and  herbs  packed  in  a 
Sheep's  stomach  and  cooked  two  to  three  hours.     Plenty  of  iron  in  that  national 
dish.     I  can't  tell  you  where  it  got  its  name.     My  Scotch  friends  don't  seem  to 
know,  but  they  tell  me  it's  very  good  either  made  fresh  or  canned. 

Second,  about  finnan  haddie.     This  is  the  Scotch  name  for  smoked  and 
salted  haddock.     T'0  g0  into  details  about  its  preparation,   the  haddock  is  split 
open,  the  head  and  part  of  its  backbone  removed,  and  then  the  fish  is  lightly 
salted  and  smoked.    Where  did  the  name  come  from?    You  could  almost  guess  that. 
It  seems  that  the  little  fishing  village  of  Findon  near  Aberdeen  got  a 
reputation  long  ago  for  having  the  very  finest  cured  haddock.     So  the  name  — 
finnan  haddie. 

very 

Creamed  finnan  haddie  is  a/popular  and  inexpensive  breakfast  dish  — 
nice  for  summer  breakfasts.     Here's  how  you  fix  it.    First  the  ingredients  — 
six  of  them,  which  you  can  probably  remember  easily.     Two  pounds  of  finnan 

haddie  2  tablespoons  of  butter  or  other  fat  4  tablespoons 

of  flour  2  cups  of  milk  salt  to  taste  and  pepper.  Once 

more,  those  six  ingredients.  ''Repeat).  That  makes  enough  creamed  f innanhaddie 
for  a  family  of  five  or  six. 

You  cut  the  fish  into  2  or  3  large  pieces  so  it  will  fit  conveniently 
into  a  saucepan.     Cover  it  with  cold  water,  and  bring  it  slowly  to  the 
boiling  point.     Then  simmer  for  15  or  20  minutes,  and  drain.     If  the  haddie 
is  very  dry  and  salty,  add  fresh  water,  cook  a  second  time,  and  drain.  Pick 
the  flakes  of  fish  from  the  bones,  add  the  white  sauce  made  from  the  flour, 
fat,  milk  and  seasonings,  and  serve  at  once. 

Last  question  is  about  Biaramor  curtains  and  bedspreads.     But  let' s 
put  that  off  until  tomorrow  when  we'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  about  it. 


